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sion, which, however common then, and on such themes, befits neither 
the sacredness of the subject nor his own high character and rank. 
This work materially aided Hildebrand in establishing Transubstantia- 
tion as the doctrine of the Church, and has furnished many valuable 
arguments to those who have since upheld it. 

Besides two or three unimportant tracts, there remains only a singu- 
lar work, called " Elucidarium, sive Dialogus de Summa Totius Chris- 
tianas Theologize." It consists of a series of dialogues, apparently be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil, in which obscure points and puzzling 
questions in metaphysical theology are stated, and explained. The 
discussions are arranged with some regard to method, and many of 
them are very ingenious, if not always satisfactory. Among the topics 
are predestination, the origin of evil, the eificacy of the sacraments, the 
orders of angels, and the like. 

The account we have given of his writings may show that the great 
influence of Lanfranc on his own and later ages was not due chiefly to 
his high position in the Church. He was, in fact, hardly more eminent 
as a churchman than as a statesman. In the absence of the Con- 
queror, he administered the laws and government of England ; and in 
every capacity, as scholar, author, politician, and divine, he exhibited 
the sound sense, rare tact, and singular ability, that gained for him a 
memory which, after eight hundred years, men have thought fit to re- 
vive and perpetuate. 

3. — The Bench and Bar of Georgia : Memoirs and Sketches. With 
an Appendix, containing a Court Roll from 1790 to 1857, fyc. By 
Stephen F. Miller. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 483, 454. 

Of the thirty-three persons whose lives are sketched in these vol- 
umes, the fame of the greater number cannot have extended, during 
their lifetime, far beyond the limits of their State, and few without 
that precinct, who had no personal knowledge of them, can be expected 
to take much interest in this record of their history. In the account 
which Mr. Miller has given of their careers and characters, we do not 
find those elements of rare manliness and romantic interest which 
would induce us to commend it, as of any peculiar value, to the notice 
of our readers. Nor yet, in the manner in which these biographies are 
prepared, do we find any compensation for the very moderate share of 
interest which belongs to the subjects of them ; and we fear that the 
style of their presentation will not contribute very much to enlarge or 
perpetuate their fame. We close the book with the feeling that we 
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have been made acquainted with men worthy and excellent, the most 
of them, as members of society, and raised by their professional attain- 
ments or energy of spirit above the level of the community in which 
they dwelt, yet hardly possessed of such superior genius, or salient 
traits, or special attractiveness of character, as to give them a perma- 
nent place in our memory. To those who knew them when living, or 
now fill the places they have left, these memorials may have a far dif- 
ferent interest. Yet even they have a right to complain that the biog- 
rapher has shown but little skill in setting forth the virtues of their 
friends. Indeed, we have never read a series of biographical sketches 
so deficient in clearness and discrimination, so full of irrelevant matter, 
so ill-compacted and carelessly compiled. A single instance may illus- 
trate a part of what we mean. In a memoir of Duncan G. Campbell, 
— the father of Mr. Justice Campbell of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, — less than three pages are occupied by the account of 
his life, while, as he happened to have been appointed by President 
Monroe one of two commissioners " to form a treaty with the Creek 
Indians for the sale of their lands in Georgia and Alabama," not less 
than eighteen pages are filled with an abstract of the public documents 
of the State of Georgia relative to the famous controversy between 
that State, the Creek Indians, and the United States, in which Gover- 
nor Troup figured so largely, though Mr. Campbell had no earthly 
connection with a single document of them all. 

Among the subjects are some names which have a national reputa- 
tion. The lives of such men as William H. Crawford, Berrien, For- 
syth, and Richard H. Wilde, have an interest for all their countrymen ; 
and though Mr. Miller rises somewhat in his efforts to do them justice, 
we cannot but regret that they have not found a more competent 
biographer. 



4. — The Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy, F. R. S., D. C. L. By his Son, Martin Archer Shee, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London : Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 
443, 389. 

The late Sir Martin Archer Shee was a man of a strong and self- 
relying character ; and by his own unremitting exertions he raised him- 
self to eminence in his profession, and to a position of much personal 
and official influence. As a portrait-painter he was inferior to none of 
his contemporaries except Sir Thomas Lawrence ; as President of the 
Royal Academy he discharged the various and important duties devolv- 



